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(Continued from page 309.) 

In April, 1768, Watt made a trial of a new 
The result was not altogether satisfactory. 
Roebuck, in reply to the announcement, asked Watt 
to meet him at Kilsythe, a place about half-way 
between Carron and Glasgow, and talk the matter 
over. “I would,” says Watt, in his answer, “ with 
all my heart, wait upon you on Friday, but am far 
from being well, ana the fatigue of the ride would 
disable me from doing anything for three or four 
days; besides, I hope by that time to have a more 
successful trial, without which I cannot have peace 
in my mind to enjoy anything.” 
contrivances, a trial which he made on the 
May answered to his heart's content. 

‘The model went so well that it was now deter- 
mined to take out a patent, and in August, 1768, 
Watt went to London for the purpose. 
transacting his business, he proceeded home by way 
of Birmingham, then the best school of mechanics 
He here saw his future partner, Mr. 
Boulton, for the first time, and they at once con- 
ceived for each other a hearty regard. 
ton, in particular, was strongly impressed both by 
the character and genius of Watt. They had much 
conversation respecting the engine, and it cheered 
its inventor that the sagacious and practical Bir- 
mingham manufacturer augured well of its success. 
Watt seoms, however, to have been seized with low 
spirits on his return to Glasgow ; his heart proba- 
bly aching with anxiety for his family, whom it was 
hard to maintain upon hope, so often deferred. The 
more sanguine doctor was elated with the good 
working of the model, and he was impatient to put 
the invention in practice. 
wrote to Watt, October 30th, 1768, “the most ac- 
tive part of your life insensibly glide away. A 
day, a moment, ought not to be lost. 
should not suffer your thoughts to be diverted by 
any other object, or even improvement of this, but 
only the speediest and most effectual manner of 
executing one of a proper size, according to your 
present ideas.” 
expedients which were always starting up in Watt’s 
brain, and which appeared endlessly to protract the 
consummation of the work; but it was by never 
testing satisfied with imperfect devices that he at- 
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tained to perfection. Long after, when a noble|kind, to whom I have always been a dupe. The 
lord was expressing his admiration at his great)necessary experience in great* was wanting; in ac- 
achievement, Watt replied, “‘ The public only look| quiring which, I have met with many disappoint- 
at my success, and not on the intermediate failures|}ments. I must have sunk under the burthen of 
and uncouth constructions which have served as|them if I had not been supported by the friendship 
steps to climb to the top of the ladder.” As to|of Dr. Roebuck. I have now brought the engine 
the lethargy of which Roebuck spoke, it was merely |near a conclusion, yet I am not in idea nearer that 
the temporary reaction of a mind strajned and/rest I wish for, than I was four years ago. How- 
wearied with long-continued application to a single|ever, I am resolved to do all I can to carry on this 
subject. business, and if it does not thrive with me, I will 
The patent was dated January 5th, 1769, a|lay aside the burthen I cannot carry. Of all things 
year also memorable as that in which Arkwright|7z life there is nothing more foolish than invent- 
took out the patent for his spinning machine, and |g.” 
Watt by the law had four months in which to pre-| It is nevertheless a remarkable proof of his in- 
pare his specification. defatigable perseverance in his favourite pursuit 
He commenced at Kinneil the construction of a|that at this very time, when apparently sunk in 
steam-engine on a larger scale than he had yet at-|the depths of gloom, he learnt German for the sole 
tempted. It had been originally intended to erect| purpose of getting at the contents of a curious book, 
it in the small town of Borrowstoness; but as he|the Theatrum Machinarum of Leupold, which 
wished to avoid display, being determined, as he|just then fell into his hands, and which contained 
said, “ not to puff,” he put it up in an out-house at|an account of the machines, furnaces, methods of 
Kinneil, close by the burnside in the glen, where| working, profits, &c., of the mines in the Upper 
there was abundance of water and secure privacy.| Hartz. His instructor on the occasion was a Swiss 
The materials were brought partly from Glasgow|dyer settled in Glasgow. With the similar object 
and partly from Carron, where the cylinder had|of gaining access to untranslated books in French 
been cast. The process of erection was tedious, for|and Italian—then the great depositories of me- 
the mechanics were unused to the work. Watt was|chanical and engineering knowledge—Watt had 
occasionally compelled to be absent on other busi-| already mastered both these languages. 
ness, and he generally on his return found the men| Mrs. Watt had on one occasion written to him, 
at a standstill, not knowing what to do next. As|“ If the engine will not do, something else will: 
the engine neared compietion, “ his anxiety for his}never despair.” The engine did not do for the 
approaching doom kept him from sleep,” for his|present, and he was compelled to continue his sur- 
fears, he says, were at least equal to his hopes.|veying. Instead of laying aside one burthen, he 
The whole was finished in September, 1769, and|was constrained to add a second. In September, 
proved a “clumsy job.” One of his new contriv-|1709, just when he tricd the Kinneil engine, he 
ances did not work well; and the cylinder, having} was employed in examining the Clyde with a view 
been badly cast, was almost useless. Watt again|to improve the navigation—for the river was still 
was grievously depressed. “ It is a sad thing,” he|so shallow as to prevent boats of more than ten 
wrote to his friend, Dr. Small, of Birmingham, in| tons burthen ascending to the Broomielaw. Watt 
March, 1770, “ for a man to have his all hanging| made his report, but no steps were taken to exe- 
bya single string. If I had wherewithal to pay|cute his suggestions until several years later, when 
the loss, ‘I don’t think I should so much fear a|the commencement was made of a series of im- % 
failure, but I cannot bear the thought of other|provements, which have resulted in the conversion , 
people becoming losers by my scheme, and I have|of the Clyde from a pleasant trouting stream into 
the happy disposition of always painting the worst.” |one of the busiest navigable highways in Europe. 
His poverty was already compelling him to relin-| “1 would not have meddled with it,” he wrote to 
quish his experiments for employment of more pe-| Dr. Small, “had I been certain of bringing the 
cuniary profit. engine to bear; but I cannot, on an uncertainty, 
In April, 1769, when he was busily engaged in|refuse any piece of business that offers. I have 
erecting the Kinneil engines, he heard that a linen-|refused some common fire-engines, because they 
draper in London, of the name of Moore, had|must have taken up my attention so as to hinder 
plagiarized his invention, and the reflections which; my going on with my own. However, if I cannot 
this drew forth from him is an evidence of the set-| make it answer soon, I shall certainly undertake 
tled despondency which clouded his mind, and even|the next that offers; for I cannot afford to trifle 
cramped his faculties. away my whole life, which God knows may not be 
“T have resolved, unless these things that I have|long. Not that I think myself a proper hand for 
now brought to some perfection reward me for the keeping men to their duty; but I must use my en- 
time and money I have lost on them, if I can resist}deavour to make myself square with the world if I 
it, to invent no more. Indeed, I am not so capa-|can, though I much fear | never shall.” 
ble as I once was; I find that I am not the same| “To-day (he again wrote to Dr. Small on the 
person that I was four years ago, when I invented | 31st of January, 1770) I enter into the thirty-fifth 
the fire-engine, and foresaw, even before I made a|year of my life, and 1 think I have hardly done 
model, almost every circumstance that has since| thirty-five pence worth of good in the world; but 
occurred. I was at that time spurred on by the|I cannot help it.” 
alluring hope of placing myself above want, with- 
out being obliged to have much dealing with man- 
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—— 
ed re, had need be abundantly satisfied, * * 
canal for coal traffic to the collicrics at Monkland, ‘fed. It is a certain truth, ‘train up a child in the| May say I have much comfort in remembering you 
in Lanarkshire; “ and having,” says Watt, “con-|/way he should go, and when he is old he will not|and your cares; labour for patience. We were 
ecived a much higher idea of my abilities than they |depart from it ;’ there may be some exceptions to|comforted by the coming of EK. R. and H. W.; the 
merit, they resolved to encourage a man that lived |this truth, yet it is obligatory on religious parents] go through the Monthly Meetings in ours and Bucks 
among them rather than a stranger.” He made so to do; the older I grow, the more I am sure of| Quarters—rightly out, I believe. Little, and strip- 
the survey in 1769, aud the air and exercise acted |it, and digressions therefrom feel more trying to|ped again and again as our meetings are, encour. 
like a cordial upon him. * ® */me than formerly, having less strength of mind to}agement and hope was revived afresh in our 
In December, 1770, he made a report to Dr. Small | bear them. Monthly Meeting on Fifth-day, and my feelings 
of his experience in canal-making, and it was not} ‘24¢h.—We hear that J. S. is ill with dysen-|seemed sustained a little; am sensible of the fa- 
very favourable. His constant headaches conti-|tery; we fear the result; it seems serious to hear of} vour, measurably you have in your city work- 
nued, but in other respects he had gained in vigour |his illness, I saw him in the city this day weck,| women; it seemed when I heard it, as if they were 
of mind and body. “I find myself more strong, | whither I went in great weakness and some fear|‘ working willingly.’ I know there is a possibility 
more resolute, less lazy, less confused than I was) of not being in my place. I do anticipate comfort} of suffering much, that, for relief, can work will- 
when I began it.” His pecuniary affairs were also|in having thee with us, but it may be, something|ingly. I feel entire unity with them in this con- 
more prosperous. “ Supposing the engine to stand |may turn up to prevent enjoyment; it is good to| cern.” 
good for itself, 1 am able to pay all my debts, and |be ‘ resigned when ills betide.’ ‘ Patient when fa-| “14¢.—I do not like anything done, we can- 
some little thing more, so that | hope in time to be|vours are denied ;’ ‘and pleased with favours] not ask a blessing upon; yet thy going there might 
on a par with the world.” But there was a dark | given,’ &c.” have some good effect, where even the appearance 
side to the picture. His life was one of vexation,| “ Zenth mo. 1st—I think it right to inform thee,| of religion professed by our Society is nearly or 
fatigue, hunger, wet, and cold, The quiet and|that our dear Friend, J. S., is no more; he died| quite lost sight of. Seek to be as often as conve- 
secluded habits of his early life did not fit him for | yesterday; we have not heard the hour, but when| nient in the company of our best elderly Friends; 
the out-door work of the engineer. He was timid) R. S. called there on his way to Monthly Meeting,| there is great strength to be derived from the com- 
and reserved, and wanted that rough strength—|they informed him he was alive, and that was all.|pany of such; some young people do not like the 
that navvy sort of character—which enables a man | Our meeting was saddened with the feeling; greatly| company of elderly Friends; they feel under re- 
to deal with rude labourers. He was nervously! was he missed; his book and papers coming into/ straint, but were they to accustom themselves to 
fearful lest his want of experience should betray |the hand of one unprepared, [for acting as clerk,]| this, the restraint would wear off, and it would be 
him into serapes, and lead to impositions on the |the mecting was long detained. It is an unlooked-| more and more pleasant; I love to see young per- 
part of the workmen. He hated higgling, and de-|for and loud call to us, may we give proper heed,| sons fond of their elder Friends?” 
clared that he would rather ‘face a loaded can-|seems my prevailing desire. In the midst of active] “ 23d. was the bearer of thy letter, he is 
non than settle an account or make a bargain.”| usefulness was he taken. It is calculated to arouse,| Spending a few days at his uncle’s, so came up early 
He acted as surveyor, engineer, superintendent, |that the day’s work may keep pace with the day;|in the morning, very kind and cheerful indeed; 
and treasurer, with only the assistance of one|for truly in such an hour as we think not the mes-| his and his sister’s lives seem indeed, so far like a 


rs > sated.”” a} { . 8 ° ; ee ‘ 
clerk; and had been “ cheated,” he said, “by un-|senger may come. It is impossible to express how| ‘sunny day ;’ no care, no trouble; this, joined with 





dertakers, and was unlucky enough to know it.”/much I feel on this occasion, for many causes.| naturally amiable tempers, has made it seem like 
His men were so inexperienced, that he had to/ Think of us in our poor Monthly Meeting, and, as}a five day; may it never cloud over, unless it be 
watch the cxecution of every picce of work that | ability is afforded, intercede that strength be fur- for their eternal good ; in which case may they im- 


was out of the common track. Yet, with all this, /nished equal to the day.” prove the dispensation wisely.” 

“the work done was slovenly, the workmen bad,| “ Tiveljth month.—Counsel flowed freely and| “ ‘The time seems long to hear from and see you; 
and he himself not sufficiently strict.” The defect|very appropriately to dear , who is under trial] yet if thee can weather it out, surely we need not 
which he charged on himself was merely the want/and close proving on her own account; greatly do|complain, but I can honestly say, 1 feel for thee. 


of training and experience in the labourers. \I desire she may not be helped from the furnace 
(To be continued.) jere the work is done; some say it is her nerves, 

ors jsome recommend one thing and some another; 

, For “The Friend.” | but, I told her friends, they must not be too anx- 

Extracts from the Letters and Memorandums of ious, try to feel her state, and not remove the load 
our Late Friend, H. Williams jonly watch against the busy enemy who casts down 

“ Dighth mo, 2d,1841. * * * T have felt a}too low. I also told them we should be very sorry 
long time as if this going hither and thither with |to sce her go back into a love of the vanities of this 





littie or no business, but to see and to be seen, was life, for now they are, through mercy, much tar-| 
’ ’ ’ ’ oS ’ 


a growing pastime among us plain people, and not /uished !” 
without its inconveniency and, I fear, disadvan-| ‘“‘17¢—I noticed your care about some light- 
tage; a right visit paid or received is mutually| ness in meeting; it requires much religious feeling 
strengthening.” \in the superintendents and teachers to reach such 
““sth.—I wish the confusion and noise of the) light spirits, and it spreads if not arrested. I re- 
world may not reach you, in your quict retreat at uember yet, when I was a scholar [at West-Town], 
‘ West-Town;’ the original rule, good it was too, the labour of our good caretakers out of meeting 
of having no visitors on First-day, ought to be|ou our bebaviour in meetings; this labour from a 
faithfully observed ; the hired folks who ought to right feeling and sincere hearts will be ddessed to 


iglass mingled with fire. 


I get old so fast, as Cowper says, ‘ every year steals 
something from me;’ but it seems almost as if 
every mouth takes a little of the strength of youth 
from me; winter goes hard with me. . C. is bet- 
ter again, was silent at meeting to-day; but of 
latter times has communicated considerably ; [ was 
| almost ready to think whether he was finishing off 
|his work; for truly the spells he has are very 
serious. Our aged Friend, G. M., is very poorly 
indeed, so that we are threatened with further 
stripping in our little meeting. If our broken ranks 
|can but be filled to the honour of the good and 
great cause, it will, I trust, be a happy change for 
the afflicted; but they are not yet gone, and may 
outlive some of us; I never felt so much, as if my 


ste i g ; _ } . ‘ : 
standing, comparatively speaking, was on a ‘sea of 





“ Some of the ‘separatists’ here, with as many 


rest on that day, have often more work and fatigue |the children; so, dear Friends, I would encourage| as they can get to join them, are making a great 
than on other days; if there were no other disad-| you, one and all to be faithful; suitabie opportuni-|stir ; their views applauded, ours despised, and the 
vantage in it, éhat, is enough; but there are other ties improved, sometimes in private will be blessed,|slavery and temperance meetings and their other 
substantial reasons; superintendents and commit-|I feel much interest in your meetings and readings ;| great meetings. L. M., with them to-day; so we 
tees ought to unite in speaking against it. Our time /do mention them, it brings me so near, feel almost| hear their success is marvellous! I feel the need 
here is very short, and to improve it so that we/as if L were with you. I do exceedingly covet that of minding closer than ever our own business. [ 
may all be ready for an ever-enduring state, is,,your hands may not hang down with discourage-|seem to think, if we, as a society, keep our places 
what we must be concerned for. Any good news| ment; be strong, be cheerful, be firm, for He who| in the truth, this ‘ fig leaf’ covering will be exposed 
from your interesting abode and concern will be is with you, is greater than he who is trying to|to the great surprise of some, and relief of others.’ 
acceptable; I am weak and poor; but love the| work against you.” —— 
brotherhood or household of ‘ faith,’ which seems| “Hirst month, 1842. goes into the city] 1718, Advised against a declension crept in 
all the good I possess,” | this evening; this morning I said thus to myself, among us, by unbecoming gestures in cringing and 
“ Ninth mo. 9th.—1L fear ’s friends in her |‘ ‘To-morrow will be their Quarterly Meeting, can- bowing the body by way of salutation, which 
early education did not enough imbue her mind not I go, and so come out to Germantown on Fourth- ought not to be taught or countenanced. 
with a proper understanding of the views of our|day morning?’ but reflecting on it, I turned to see —-— 
Society on account of its various peculiarities, to-| if | had wherewith to bear my expenses, but found| There is nothing on earth so stable, as to assure 
gether with more knowledge of the rise and his- barely enough to carry me to our own Quarter,|us of undisturbed rest ; nor so powerful, as to af- 
try of the Society; she has so little taste for it,! which, if I can rightly attend, and be found in my|ford us constant protection. 
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Philadelphia Locomotives. on their axles, a once difficult, but now an easy 
The Manufactory of M. W. Baldwin §- Co—|achievement. The force of this oleaginous, but un- 
The last half century has witnessed more changes/der the cireumstances miscalled “ hydraulic,” is 
through the agency of mechanical and other inven-|equal to a pressure of 135 tons. The wheels are 
tions, than any other period in the history of man-|beautiful, and the moulds previously made for 
kind. Among these may be regarded steam tra-|them are extremely curious to the unpractised eye. 
yelling, as contributing more than any other inno-/The foundries and immense smithy, the clanking 
yation, to that improvement, comfort and prosperity|hammers, whirling wheels, boring, planing and 
of different communities, which naturally result|turning operations in constant action, with raging 
from increased and rapid intercourse. Railroads,|and furious fires in every direction around, are 
it is true, were used in England as early as A. D./enough to make the classical reader involuntarily 
1676, being first made of wood, and at length, in}look about for Polyphemus and his brethren, the 
1738, of iron; yet they were of little avail until|Cyclopes, only that our human workmen have two 
human ingenuity constructed the land locomotive.|eyes each, instead of one, like the mythologic 
For this, Trevethick and Vivian took out a patent|workers in iron. At any rate, without any great 
jn 1802, but their ideas were imperfect. In 1810,|stretch of the imagination, the mythical scene could 
however, ,T'revethick constructed an engine that\be fancied— 
worked tolerably, but the operation was not fully “ When Vulcan forged the bolts of Jove, 
practical until September 15, 1830, when the Li- In Atna’s roaring glow.” 
yerpool and Manchester railroad was’ opened, a 
memorable success, but rendered mournful by the 
accidental death of — Huskisson, an eminent 
English statesman. Since that period, something 
like perfection in railroad machinery has been 
reached, particularly in the United States, Eng- 
land and France, all of which countries, with seve- 
ral other nations on the European continent, are 
now braided and reticulated with iron bands, over 
which the “ fire horse” may continually be seen 
whirling along its hundreds and thousands of peo- 
ple, at a speed that for swiftness rather resembles 
an rial flight than a mere journey over the sur- 
face of the earth. How magical is the power of 
the locomotive! It produces manufactures, pro- 
motes commerce, communicates thought, opinion 
and sentiment between the most distant points; 
civilizes boors and barbarians, converts waste lands 
into smiling farms, creates villages, towns and cities, 
and makes the wilderness to blossom as the rose. 
And nowhere in America—we may say nowhere 
in the world—is this iron enchanter, breathing fire 


and steam, produced in a more perfect or potent/less than 300 feet radii, one being only 234 feet! 
condition than in this, our native city. M. C. Baldwin, by his improved appliances, has 
Such were the thoughts that flitted spontaneously | enabled the proprietors in hilly regions of the coal 
through our minds, as we examined the extensive | countries and elsewhere to save twenty-five per cent. 
machine werks of M. W. Baldwin & Co., Broad jin hauling heavy freights up rather steep ascents. 
street, above Callowhill, a few days ago. There,} Some of the workmen and artisans in this estab- 
from the crude iron up to the finished engine, is|]ishment have been there ten, twenty, and even 
every process to be seen—separate departments |thirty years. No wonder that they turn out good 
being devoted to each—in something like the fol-| work, and handle their machinery and tools with 
lowing order: skill; and we may, in this connection, observe that 
1, Drawing plans. 2. Pattern making. 3. [ron |jt is quite an animating and interesting sight, when 
and brass founding from the “ pig” and raw mate-|the factory bell rings, to see an inrush of 700 em- 
rial, 4. Boiler and tank making. 5. Forging and | ployees into the premises, all apparently contented 
blacksmithing. 6. Coppersmithing. 7. Sheet iron| and cheerful. 
and sheet brass making. 8. Fitting, turning, finish-| The following materials were used at this estab- 
ing and painting. lishment in 1859: 
Thus every trade connected with the construc- 


Although the masses of metal used are great, 
the movable joints, wheels, pistons, rods, cranks, 
and other contrivances are on the grandest scale, 
yet they are all made with a nicety of adjustment 
that could not be surpassed by watch or clock- 
work; and we were glad to see a “setting-up 
room,” in which every locomotive is severely tested 
before it is sent to its destination. This alone must 
inspire purchasers with confidence. The engines 
are then taken apart again, painted, and packed 
up carefully. 

To this policy of precaution may be ascribed the 
gratifying fact that Baldwin & Co. never shipped an 
imperfect locomotive from their works. On the 
contrary they have produced machines of extraor- 
dinary power for the ascent of heavy grades—one, 
as noticed in a pamphlet by Charles Ellet, Jr., 
the celebrated American Engineer, in describing 
the mountain-top track across the Blue Ridge, in 
Virginia, climbed a grade of 296 feet to the mile 
with ease—in one portion 365 feet to the mile— 





Value. 
tion of locomotives, is carried on in this single esta- | Pig, wrought, flue, boiler and plate iron— 
blishment, which may be distinguished as one of} 1746 tons . $93,000 
the three great locomotive manufactories of the|Coal—2408 tons . 9,008 
United States. These are: Baldwin & Co., Phi-|Charcoal—4000 barrels, 49.142 
ladelphia ; R. Norris & Son, Philadelphia; Rogers|Sheet and ingot copper—178,879 !bs. aes 
Locomotive Company, Paterson, N. J. Axles—410,000 Ibs. . ‘ 23,000 

In the Baldwin works, we were pleased to learn | Bolts, nuts and rivets ‘ i 8,500 
that as much Pennsylvania iron is used as possible.| Banca tin and antimony—25,888 lbs. 5,400 


Some English “ refined” is introduced, owing to its} Lumber for packing work and making 
cheapness, which would not be the case if a higher} patterns ° ‘ 11,541 
protective tariff were adopted. The stecl employ-| But without going into further particulars, we 
ed is the “ English cast.” The entire machinery|may add that the total cost of materials used in 
employed—comprehending every stage, from the/1859 was $312,000. During the present year, 
first operations after preparing the metal—is moved | such is the inerease of business, that the sum will 
by them, a hundred horse power engine being used lexeeed $400,000, Eighty locomotives were made 
for that purpose; and we noticed, among other|by Baldwin & Co. last year. ‘This year more than 
contrivances in the lifting-room, a hydraulic engine,|a hundred will be turned out. We were naturally 
supplied with oil instead of water, and put in ac- ones to know whither all these engines were sent, 
tion for the fitting of the vast and ponderous whecls!and were informed that the value of most of them 











was thus distributed among the following localities 
in 1859, abundantly showing the importance of 


s}such manufactures to Philadelphia : 


Alabama - $115,000 
Cuba. , 125,000 
Pennsylvania ‘ - 0,000 
South Carolina . 98,000 
Georgia : ‘ . 70,000 
North Carolina . 55,000 
Ohio 30,000 
Louisiana 29,000 
Tennessee 46,000 
Florida ‘ ‘ 21,000 
Maryland . . ‘ 8,000 
Texas ‘ 8,000 


This year the distribution will embrace a larger 
number of States. The locomotives vary in price 
from $7500 to $12,000 each, and we gladly record 
that we have seen evidence from two gentlemen 
who are regarded as the best railroad authorities 
in the United States, showing their high apprecia- 
tion of the superiority of the engines manufactured 
in this establishment. In fact, the business of 
Baldwin & Co. is confined exclusively to the con- 
struction of locomotives. All their energies, there- 
fore, and the experience of thirty years are con- 
centrated upon this single pursuit. Hence the 
excellence of their products. Philadelphia locomo- 
tives are justly famed throughout the new world. 

Such is the present demand that, extensive as 
are the works we have noticed, and covering as 
they do several acres of ground, yet the premises 
are found inadequate, and the firm contemplate the 
erection of a new and extensive aéelier for the 
wood-work required in modeling, and for tenders 
and houses for the protection of conductors, en- 
gineers, firemen and portions of the machinery 
|from the weather. We rejoice to add that the 
works are in full operation, employing, on an aver- 
age, more than 700 persons, who last year received 


| 


with a heavy train, and whirled round curves of] °Ver an aggregate of wages amounting to $250,000. 


This year the sum. will exceed $300,000—the 
weekly payments being from $5000 to $6000. The 
wages of mechanics and machinists vary from $1 
to $2 per day, according to the nature of the em- 
ployment and the skill of the workmen. Thus, it 
may be calculated that nearly three thousand per- 
sons, making a moderate allowance for women and 
children, derive their subsistence from the works 
lof Baldwin & Co. And so, in proportion, with 
\every other industrial establishment in Philadel- 
phia. How important, then, is the patriotic duty 
of encouraging home manufactures of every kind ! 
| If instead of importing such immense amounts of 
foreign goods as have rendered the past year so 
unprofitably memorable, we were to make more of 
them in the United States, we should soon enjoy a 
rapidly increasing prosperity, and there need not 
be a willing man amongst us, idle, from Maine to 
Mexico.— North American. 





1764. This meeting being sorrowfully affected, 
under a consideration of the hurtful tendency of 
reading plays, romances, novels, and other perni- 
cious books, it is earnestly recommended to every 
member of our Society, to discourage and suppress 
the same; and particularly to acquaint all book- 
sellers under our name, with the painful anxiety 
occasioned to this meeting, by a report of some in- 
stances of selling or lending such books; entreating 
they would avoid a practice so inconsistent with 
'the purity of the christian religion. And Friends 
'are desired to be careful of the choice of all books, 
‘in which their children read; seeing there are 
|many, under the specious titles of the promotion 
lof religion and morality, containing sentiments re- 
| pugnant to the truth, as it is in Christ Jesus. 
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For “The Friend.” 


The discipline has this salutary and important 
advice, addressed to every member, and which he 
is bound to observe for his own sake, and for the 
respect which he owes to others, and to the char- 
acter and dignity of the meeting to which he be- 
longs. “ It is earnestly recommended, that in con- 
ducting the affairs of the church, we ever bear in 
mind, that as it is the Lord’s work, Friends should 
humbly and reverently endeavour to manage them 
in the peaceuble spirit and wisdom of Jesus, with 
decency, forbearance and love of each other.” Giv- 
ing way to passion and resentment, uttering ex- 
pressions of contempt towards others, as though 
they had no sensibility, or any religious judgment, 
cannot be done with humility and reverence to- 
wards the Searcher of hearts, or with any claim to 
decency and love to the brethren, who possess equal 
rights with themselves. What a Babel would our 
religious meetings present, were all who speak, to 
give way to excitement of temper and unsanctified 
zeal, assuming the office of dictators, and denounc- 
ing all as being in error who did not adopt their 
views. Such conduct must lessen respect in young 
people for those who show such a spirit, particu- 
larly while they make high pretence to conscience 
and divine guidance, and much concern for the 
doctrines of the Society. It may discourage many 
from yielding to the requirings of Truth in their 
own minds, if Satan persuades them to think they 
must be mistaken in their own convictions, while 
persons in stations are producing fruit, which can- 
not be of the peaceable spirit and wisdom of Jesus, 
or consistent with good order and christian kind- 
ness and courtesy due to all. One writing on the 


management of the affairs of the church says, 
“ Keep the Lord in your eye, and wait to feel his 


power to guide and direct you, to speak and behave 
yourselves in the church of God, as Lecomes the 
peaceable gospel. Beware of all brittleness of spirit, 
and sharp reflection upon each other’s words; for 
that will kindle up heats, and create a false fire; 
and when one takes a liberty of a sharp word 
spoken out of the true fear and tenderness, it often- 
times becomes a temptation to another; and if he 
hath not a great care, it will draw him out also, 
and then the first is guilty of two evils—being led 
into temptation, and then he becomes a tempter to 
others.” 

As Friends were forming into a society, meetings 
were setting up, and ministers were drawn to tra- 
vel through the country, George Fox felt a constant 
concern that the conduct of the members might be 
in strict accordance with their religious profession, 
that they might show that the life and virtue of Truth 
ruled in them, and that pure love and the fellow- 
ship of the gospel bound them together. He wrote 
many epistles to remind and encourage them in their 
duties in these respects, as well as personally to 
labour among them when out of prison. In the 
year 1657, he wrote the following, to caution them 
against the spirit of strife and contention, which 
leads to division and alienation from one another : 

“ Friends, where there is strife among any of you, 
mind the light to judge it down, and condemn it; 
by which light your minds may be guided up to 
Christ, where there is no strife, to learn of Him, 
and to condemn all that with the light, which 
would give the world a ground to reproach truth, 
and to see your nakedness; for that which is out 
of the light will fall, and confound itself. So mind 
that which keeps your peace, and condemns that 
which leads into weakness; and that which will let 
in prejudice, goes from the light; all which is to 
be condemned with the light, which leads to Christ, 
the Covenant of peace. When there is strife, which 


bring themselves under condemnation at last. Such |is, “ that our sons may be as plants grown up in 
must be silent, and mind that which doth condemn |their youth, our daughters as corner-stones polish- 
them, that the life in them may rise, wherein is no|ed after the similitude of a palace—that there be 
strife. Where men’s spirits are high, something is | no breaking in or going out, and no complaining 
stirring that should be kept under; take heed that|¢m our streets. Happy is that people that is ip 


gets not up into rule. First learn the ministry of 
condemnation in yourselves, that life may arise, 
before ministry in the Spirit be known, which 
preacheth the peace by Jesus Christ, where there 
as no strife; therefore wait to know the time of 
silence. 

** All Friends, let your patience and moderation 
be known to all men, for nothing is attained to that 
is good, by strife, for that is out of Christ, in the 
forward will, which is to be condemned with the 
light, where is the unity, which cometh from Christ, 
and leadeth up to Christ, the Covenant of life. 
Take heed, all Friends, of causing his name to be 
blasphemed through you among the heathen; but 
mind and wait to receive the love of God, which 
bears all things, and suffers all things; and so 
comes to receive the armour of righteousness, which 
quenches all the fiery darts of Satan, that the pa- 
tience that bears and suffers all things, may be 
witnessed.” —G. F, 

This christian concern of George Fox, corre- 
sponded with that of the apostle Paul for the new 
converts to the faith in his day, over whom he had 
a religious care for their preservation out of the 
wiles of the devil. To the Philippians he says, 
“Only let your conversation be as a becometh the 
gospel of Christ ; that whether I come and see you, 
or else be absent, I may hear of your affairs, that 
ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving 
together for the faith of the gospel.” * Fulfil ye 
my joy, that ye be like-minded, having the same 
love, being of one accord and of one mind. Let 
nothing be done through stré/e or vain glory; but 
in lowliness of mind, let each esteem other better 
than themselves.” ‘ Do all things without mur- 
murings and disputings, that ye may be blame- 
less and harmless, the sons of God without rebuke, 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation, 
among whom ye shine as lights in the world; hold- 


day of Christ, that I have not run in vain, neither 
laboured in vain.” While we are professing to 
“contend for the faith once delivered to the saints,”’ 
and which the Society has ever stood for, we should 
examine our own hearts, our conduct, and the 
spirit by which we are actuated, and consider whe- 
ther our pretensions to sound principles will avail 
anything, or gain credit, if we are indulging the 


such a case, yea, happy is that people whose God 
is the Lord.” If we dwell under this exercise, he 
will hear and answer the prayers of his church 
and people, and turn our captivity as the streams 
of the south. Let none be weary of suffering, or 
in well doing, for in the Lord’s time we shall reap 
if we faint not. 
a 

The Domestication of Italian Bees.— Among 
the passengers by the steamer Arago, at New 
York, was S. B. Parsons and family of Flushing, 
Long Island. We mentioned some time ago the 
sort of roving commission from our government 
under which he has been exploring the agriculture, 
horticulture and viniculture of the Old World, 
some of the fruits of which, in the course of time, 
will doubtless find their way to the public eye 
through the Patent-Office reports. But one of the 
best of the many useful things S. B. Parsons has 
done for his country during his absence, has been 
to procure an immense stock of Italian bees, with 
which to harvest the now wasted sweets of our 
vast meadows and prairies. He sent a dozen 
hives to the Patent Office last autumn; he has 
since purchased a hundred hives for himself, con- 
taining between two and three millions of these 
winged workers, part of which came with him in 
the Arago, and the remainder follow in the Fulton 
under the care of an experienced Italian bee- 
keeper, whom 8S. B. Parsons has engaged to super- 
intend and increase them. 

They have been known in Northern Europe but 
a few years, and it is only in the Valteline and 
‘about the lakes that they are now found pure, and 
whence they can be safely exported only in the 
autumn or early winter. ‘heir superiority to the 
common bee consists in their greater capacity to 
endure the cold; in the fact that they swarm more 


than twice the number annually; that their queens 
ing forth the word of life; that I may rejoice in the |are much more prolific ; 
|mence much earlier in the season, and are much 


that their workers com- 


more industrious; that they are less apt to sting, 
and may be easily tamed by kind treatment; that 
the queen may be so educated as to lay her eggs 


jin any hive in which she may be placed, while the 


bees of such a hive, deprived of their own queen, 
will readily receive her; that the proboscis of the 
worker is longer, and it can touch the depths of 


first nature, unredeemed from the spirit of resent- |flowers which are entirely beyond the reach of the 


ment and bitterness against others, who cannot 
adopt our propositions, but are abiding in their 
tents with their Lord, who is meek and low of 
heart, suffering for his cause, out of the spirit of 
strife and division. 

We are a people, who have furnished the world 
with a convincing proof, of what the spirit and doc- 
trines of the gospel produce, where they are clearly 
understood aud lived in; but this example, we have 
reason to believe, shone brightest, when persecu- 
tion and suffering were patiently endured. And 
there are many now living, who believe that He 
who made us a people by his power, still holds the 
winds in his grasp, and makes the clouds his char- 
iot, and is preparing by his grace, children and 
young people, and preserving older ones from the 
obloquy of misguided spirits, to uphold the ark of 
his testimonies. When He has purged us by his 
winnowing fan, and by the spirit of judgment and 
of burning, the blessed heart-cheering rays of the 
Sun of righteousness will break forth upon us, and 
his glorious, holy Name will be praised, and again 


common bee. S.B. Parsons, from whom we gather 


|these particulars, feels assured of their susceptie 
|bility to entire domestication, for he went in freely 
among them, without any protection, while the 


hives were uncovered, and the cards of comb 
handled. He feels assured of their hardiness, be- 
eause he found that the Italians were in the prac 
tice of taking them up in the highest Alps—J. ¥. 
Evening Post. 
a 

Johnie o’ the Shore was one of the rigidly just. 
Like the Pharisees of old, he tithed mint and 
anise and cummin; but, unlike the Pharisees, he 
did not neglect the weightier matters of the law. 
It is recorded of him, that on descending one 
evening from his hillock, he saw his only cow 
browsing on the grass-plat of a neighbour, and 
that after having her milked as usual, he des 
patched his sister with the milk to the owner of 
‘the grass— Miller's Legends of Scotland. 


Controversy, though always an evil ia itself, is 


feads out into many words, such will wither, and| exalted over all among us—and the prayer of these |sometimes a necessary evil.— Whately. 
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Selected. 
REST FOR THE RIGHTEOUS. 
Not long, not long !—the spirit wasting fever 
Of this strange life shall quit each throbbing vein ; 
And this wild pulse flow placidly forever ; 
And endless peace relieve the burning brain. 
Earth’s joys are but a dream ; its destiny 
Is but decay and death. Its fairest form 
Sunshine and shadow mixed. Its brightest day 
A rainbow braided on the wreaths of storm. 


Yet there is blessedness that changeth not; 
A rest with God, a life that cannot die; 
A better portion and a brighter lot; 
A home with Christ, a heritage on high. 


Hope for the hopeless, for the weary, rest, 
More gentle than the still repose of even! 
Joy for the joyless, bliss for the unblest, 
flomes for the desolate in yonder heaven! 
The tempest makes returning calm more dear; 
The darkest midnight makes the brightest star; 
Even so to us when all is ended here, 
Shall be the past, remembered from afar. 

Then welcome change and death! Since these alone 
Can break life’s fetters, and dissolve its spell ; 
Welcome all present change, which speeds us on 

So swift to that which is unchangeable. 


Bonar. 
9. ee - -- 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 308.) 
MARY MOORE, 


About a year before her death, her health began 
sensibly to decline, until at last she was confined to 
her chamber. Although her outward life was 
fast passing away, yet her inward or spiritual life 
evidently grew stronger and stronger; and the 
eternal light in her and through her shone brighter 
and brighter. Her chief concern seemed to be for 
the everlasting welfare and prosperity of mankind. 
Many lively admonitions, and tender and affecting 
cautions she gave to her children and others, dur- 
ing her gradual decline, exhorting them to prepare 
for the world to come whilst in health, and warn- 
ing them against leaving the all-important business 
of life, to a sick bed. She often repeated during 
her sickness, language to this effect: “ What av 
awful, bowed people we ought to be.” 

About five weeks before her death, she wrote a 
brief note to her son, Thomas Atkinson. In it she 
says, “I cannot write much, but let it sink the 
deeper in thy mind. My prayers have been put 
up, day and night, to Almighty God, for thy pre- 
servation. My advice to thee has been frequent, 
as thou knowest. I think I may say, I have done 
all I can; I have discharged my duty, and am 
clear on thy account.” ‘Thomas coming to see her 
a few days before her close, she told him, in a very 
tender manner, that she had said all she could say, 
and had done all she could do for him, and felt 
clear on his account. ‘To a Friend who came, she 
expressed gladness at seeing her, said she often had 
thought of her. She mentioned perceiving some- 
thing good about her, and desired her to improve 
it. Adding, “It is a fine thing to be prepared 
against death comes, so as to have nothing to do 
but to die.” To a daughter-in-law, she said, “I 
love thee! Be a good girl, and the Lord will bless 
thee.” 

The evening before her departure, it being the 
first day of the week, mavy Friends came to see 


tongue was loosed, so as to enable her to leave her| African Inland Sea.—There seems to be no 


last testimony. ‘ Friends, if you love God, he will 
love you; but if you do not love God, how can you 
expect to be beloved of him? If you would ga- 
ther your families more frequently, and sit down 
in his fear, drawing your minds from this world to 
wait in true silence, then you would grow in the 
Truth.’ She added more to the same effect, and 
desired, whilst her heart seemed clothed with ten- 
derness and awe, that they might remember her 
words. 

The terrors of death, being, as she often said, 
taken away, she lay quiet and composed, looking 
for the last moment which, she was sensible, was 
fast approaching. She felt, she said, “ nothing to 
obstruct her entrance into the glorious kingdom of 
rest and peace,” so requesting her husband freely 
to give her up, and to attend faithfully to his own 
duty, she passed quietly away, having, as her 
friends reverently believed, finished her own allot- 
ted portion of labour in the day-time. 
took place Seventh mo. 13th, 1766. 


JANE HUGH. 


Jane, the daughter of Edward Foulke, was born 
in Merionethshire, North Wales, Eleventh month 
10th, 1684. When she was about fourteen or 
fifteen years old, her parents removed to Pennsyl- 
vania, and were among the first settlers at Gwyn- 
ned. Nearly all those who took up land at that 
place, were, after a few years, joined in member- 
ship with the Society of Friends, and Jane’s pa- 
rents among the number. She herself being con- 
vineed of the Truth, was acknowledged as a mem- 
ber, and by her prudent, religious conduct through 
a long life, adorned the profession she made. 

About the year 1714, she was married to Ellis 
Hugh, a pious man, who was soon after called into 
the work of the ministry of the gospel, in which he 
was a fervent and able labourer. She was his tem- 
poral and spiritual helper and comforter, and they 
lived together in much harmony and fellow feeling 
for more than fifty years. 

About the year 1734 or 1735, Ellis Hugh, in 
a belief that it was a religious duty, removed up 
the Schuylkill to a new settlement, then called Oley, 
but since known more generally as Exeter. About 
the time of their removal, Jane was appointed an 
elder. They still continued for a few years mem- 
bers of Gwynned Monthly Meeting, until in 1737 
a Monthly Meeting was established near them. 

Of Jaue a memorial says, “ Through her inno- 


cent conduct, she was well beloved by both friends| 


and neighbours. She was diligent in attending 


meetings, was of a cheerful and loving disposition, | 


and did assist Friends in that good work of keep- 
ing up the discipline of the church, and also in 
visiting families. She was a hearty lover of her 


friends, as was manifest by her conduct, for she| 


appeared to have her heart and house always open 


to receive travelling Friends and those of her own| 


meeting, [their house,] being situated in a place 
where Friends resorted often. She was a loving 
and affectionate wife, and a tender parent over her 
children. 

Two years before her death, she lost one of her 
sons, soon after which her beloved husband was 
taken from her. ‘These sore trials she bore with 
patient resignation. During the latter part of the 


time, she lived with her son-in-law, Samuel Lee, of 


Oley. Her last illness which held about two weeks, 


her, and beholding them around her, she requested | she bore with great patience and resignation to the 


that they might sit down, that they all might, in 
true silence and the fear of God, wait upon him. 


“After a season of waiting in holy awe, notwith-| or groan, she departed this life in the eighty-second | 


standing she had scarcely been able to speak 





above her breath, being divinely favoured, her 


Divine will, and appeared loving and pleased to 
see her friends. So like a lamb without either sigh 


year of her age, Kighth month 7th, 1766, 
(To be coutinued.) 


Her death | 


flagging in the zeal with which the explorers of 
jour age are endeavouring to elucidate the leng- 
jenduring geographical mystery of Africa. Several 
‘expeditions are either projected or in progress for 
\the purpose of extending the explorations in the 
‘equatorial regions which were so successfully ini- 
jtiated by Burton and Speke. One left Bombay 
|for Zanzibar last November, under the auspices of 
Lord Elphinstone, and under the personal direc- 
‘tion of the Secretary of the Bombay Geographical 
|Society. Another, to consist of Captain Burton 
}and — Petherick, the English Consul at Khartum, 
|will soon commence its labours from the North, 
\and attempt to ascend the Nile directly to its sup- 
posed source in Lake Nyanza. In addition to 
\these, the zealous Captain Speke Limself will soon 
‘return to the scene of bis former exploits. He 
will penetrate to the Nyanza from the western 
shore of which he will endeavour to reach Gondo- 
koro, and will then descend the Nile. The results 
of these various attempts will be, it is hoped, 
a more thorough knowledge of the size of the 
Nyanza and of its availability for commercial pur- 
| poses, the definite settlement of the much vexed 
| question of the actual sources of the Nile and the 
cause of its periodical overflow, and an acquaint- 
ance with the unexplored tract lying between the 
lakes and the upper waters of the great Egyptian 
| stream, 

Since his late letter to the American Geographi- 
cal and Statistical Society, Dr. Livingstone has 
been engaged in investigating the northerly por- 
tion of the valley of the Shire, a tributary of the 
Zambezi. In the course of his labours he has dis- 
covered a lake called Shirwa, lying 150 wiles 
north of the mouth of the Shire. It is from 20 
to 30 miles in breadth, and from 50 to 60 in 
length ; is situated 2000 feet above sea-level, and 
has no outlet. Its water has a bitter taste, but is 
potable, and it is the abode of innumerable fishes, 
crocodiles and hippopotamuses. It is surrounded 
iby lofty mountains, one of which, called Zomba, 
rises to the height of 6000 feet, and it is of the 
‘same form as the Table Mountain at the Cape. 
The valleys opening to the Shirwa are inbabited 
by the Manganga, a race of people who devote 
themselves to the culture of cotton. The natives 
informed Dr. Livingstone that the new lake was 
|separated from the Nyassa by a strip of land only 
\five or six miles in width. 

Dr. A. Roscher, after having explored the ecast- 
ern coast of Africa from Zanzibar southward to 
|Kilwa, and after having made himself familiar 
with the mouths of the Lufiji, started on August 
|25, 1859, from Kilwa for Nyassa. 

Cooley, the English geographer, has published 

an article in support of his belief that the Nyassa, 
the southernmost portion of which has been de- 
lseribed by Livingstone, -and visited by several of 
the Portuguese explorers, is identical with the 
|'Tanganyika, the northern end of which was dis- 
covered by Burton and Speke. If this theory be 
true, then we shall have a great inland sea, avail- 
able for navigation, 840 nautical miles in length, 
\and extending from latitude 2° to 12° south of the 
| Equator. 
In the extreme South, — Moffat had crossed 
| Lake Ngami, on his way to the home of the noted 
|Bechuana chief, Moselekatse, with every prospect 
jof attaining the object of his journey in safety. 
|F. Green was about to explore the country north 
of the Ngami, and C. Green was to take a route 
to the north-east of the lake. 

The ultimate effects upon the commerce of the 
world of these attempts to open up a region so im- 
mense, fertile, and well-populated, can hardly be 
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trade between the commercial nations of Europe | 
and the tribes of Central Africa.—Late Paper. | 
For “ The Friend.” 
Obituary Notices. 

My attention having frequently been arrested, 
when turning over the pages of “The Friend,” 
with the great age attained by many of the indi. 
viduals whose obituaries are there recorded, I have 
been induced to examine them all during the pe- 
riod covered by Vols. 8 to 32 inclusive, being a 
quarter of a century. 

The following classified statement gives the re- 
sult of the investigation, and will, it is hoped, be 
interesting to our readers. 

During the twenty-five years referred to, 2434 
deaths are recorded, in which each notice was ac- 
companied with a statement of the age of the de- 
ceased ; this has sometimes been omitted, but in 
probably ninety-five cases out of every hundred 
the age is given. It appears that three persons 
attained the age of 100 years, one died at 99, 
two at 98, one at 97, one at 96, nine at 95, eleven 
at 94, thirteen at 93, seventeen at 92, twenty-three 
at 91, nineteen at 90, twenty-six at 89, thirty-seven 
at 88, thirty-six at 87, twenty-cight at 86, thirty- 
two at 85, forty-four at 84, forty at 83, fifty-six 
at 82, fifty-eight at 81, forty-nine at 80, forty- 
seven at 79, fifty-six at 78, fifty-two at 77, fifty at 
76, fifty-seven at 75, forty-seven at 74, fifty-six at 
73, forty-seven at 72, fifty-two at 71, fifty-six at 
70, thirty-eight at 69, forty-seven at 68, forty- 
nine at 67, thirty-seven at 66, thirty at 65, thirty- 
three at 64, forty-one at 63, forty at 62, thirty- 
one at 61, thirty-two at 60, thirty-two at 59, 
twenty-eight at 58, nineteen at 57, twenty-two at 
56, twenty-seven at 55, seventeen at 54, eleven at 
53, twenty-six at 52, twenty-two at 51, sixteen at 
50, thirty-four at 49, thirty at 48, twenty-four at 
47, seventeen at 46, sixteen at 45, fifteen at 44, 
seventeen at 43, seventeen at 42, fifteen at 41, 
twenty-four at 40, seventeen at 39, twenty-five at 
38, twenty-one at 37, twenty-six at 36, twenty- 
one at 35, twenty at 34, twenty-three at 33, 
twenty-two at 32, twenty-six at 31, twenty-seven 
at 30, twenty-three at 29, twenty-three at 28, 
twenty-one at 27, thirty-five at 26, twenty-one at 
25, twenty-nine at 24, twenty-nine at 23, thirty- 
two at 22, twenty-three at 21, twenty-six at 20, 
twenty at 19, nine at 18, seventeen at 17, twelve 
at 16, ten at 15, ten at 14, six at 13, eight at 12, 
two at 11, three at 10, one at 9, one at 8, two at 
7, four at 6, three at 5, two at 3, and one at 1 
year of age. 

The small number under 14 years of age is 
accounted for by the circumstance that it has not 
generally been thought desirable to publish notices 
of the decease of young children, and consequently 
but few such have been furnished. 

By an examination of these figures, it will be 
found that the aggregate age of 210 persons 
amounted to 18,902 years, or an average of 90 
years. The aggregate age of 555 persons is 47,- 
179 years, or an average of 85 years. The ag- 
gregate age of 1021 persons is 81,682 years, or 
an average of 80 years. There are 1416, whose| 
united ages make 106,219 years, or an average of 
75 years; and there are no fewer than 1789 out 
of the whole number (2434,) whose ages averaged | 
70 years. The aggregate years of the entire| 
number is 142,833, which makes an average of 
58 68-100. 
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estimated. A few years more will probably wit- |attained the age of 100 years, the youngest died|reign in their hearts, and his kingdom that will 
ness the springing up of a large and profitable |at the age of 24 years, and the average attained|endure forever, to be established therein. Such 


by them all was 70.27. No elder, it appears, died 
under the age of 43 years, and 94 was the great- 
est age attained by any one. ‘The average of the 
whole was 74.11. The apparent greater longevity 
of the elders is fully accounted for by the fact that 
Friends are rarely appointed to that important 
station until they have passed the meridian of life, 
while ministers are frequently, if not generally, 
called into the service during their early years. 

It is an interesting and perhaps profitable en- 
gagement, especially for those whose advancing 
years admonish them that they are drawing near 
the end of their journey, to revert occasionally to 
the brief records, which, from time to time, are 
published of the departure of those whose proba- 
tion has already ended. Feelings of deep and 
solemn interest are awakened as one after another 
is brought into view, to whom, in past years, we 
were united in the bonds of friendship, or who 
may be remembered as devoted servauts of the 
Most High and diligent labourers in his vineyard. 
When thus touchingly reminded of our own mor- 
tality and of the solemn truth, that eternity is in- 
deed very near, the aspiration will almost involun- 
tarily arise, ‘Teach me so to number my days 
that I may apply my heart unto wisdom.” 

Very animating and cheering it is, also, to mark 
the blessed effects of lives of self-denial and chris- 
tian simplicity. In numerous instances in which 
the deceased had given evidence through life that 
it was their paramount concern to be found doing 
their heavenly Father’s will, and though encom- 
passed with infirmity, and beset with trials and 
temptations, to press steadily after the mark of 
their high calling, oh how bright and joyous has 
the prospect been when the invisible world was 
about to open on their view! Such an one who in 
early life had yielded his heart to the transform- 
ing power of Divine Grace, and walking humbly 
and watchfully had experienced the Lord’s pre- 
serving power to be with him, was called away 
after a pilgrimage of more than ninety years. A 
few days before his decease, he could say, “I am 
going to die. There is not a speck or a cloud in 
my way. The crown was shown me years ago, 
and my way before me as clear as the light.” “ I 
feel ready to go down to the grave in peace. I 
know that my Redeemer will accompany me.” 
One of his last expressions in an audible voice 


was, “I rejoice in the Lord and joy in the God of 


my salvation.” 

Ah, what heart is there so cold and dead as not 
to feel the solemnly interesting import of the peti- 
tion, “ Let me die the death of the Righteous, and 
let my last end be like his.” 

May we all then remember, that if we would 
die the death of the righteous, we must live and 
walk as they did, and that there is no way to the 
everlasting kingdom of rest and peace, but by self- 


‘denial and the daily cross. The terms of disci- 


pleship were laid down by the Redeemer of men, 
when he said, “If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” Unless aided by His blessed Spirit, 
poor, frail, sinful man has no power to do this; 
but the same compassionate Saviour who laid 
down his life for a lost world, is ever ready to 
help the infirmities of his poor creatures. His 
blessed lips declared : “Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you 


will also experience their affections to be weaned 
from the perishing things of time, and placed upon 
things above—even the everlasting inheritance of 
the sanctified and redeemed in the world beyond 
the grave. 





Confirmation of Scripture—George Rawlinson, 
brother of the great Assyrian discoverer, has re. 
cently published a very able volume on the Histo- 
rical Evidences of the Bible, (republished in this 
country by Gould & Lincoln,) in which he demon. 
strates the perfect harmony existing between the 
records found in Egyptian hieroglyphics and As. 
syrian inscriptions, and the records of the Bible. 
The following interesting article, from the Boston 
Investigator, shows the bearing of the discoveries 
at Nineveh on the teachings of the Bible: 

“'The discoveries of Layard at Nineveh, though 
curious and instructive in all respects, are most 
important from the light they throw on Scripture, 
In reading the narrative of the bold explorer, we 
seem to be transported back to the days of the 
Hebrew prophet, for substantially the same man- 
ners and customs prevail in Mesopotamia now as 
did three thousand years ago. ‘There are still the 
lodges in the cucumber gardens which Isaiah de. 
scribes; the oxen still tread out the corn; the 
vessels of bulrushes may still be seen; and the 
wild asses of the desert, so poetically alluded to 
in Job, still watch the traveller from a distance, 
pause for him to draw near, and then gallop away 
to the shadowy horizon. ‘To realize the Old Tes- 
tament, Layard should be read. ‘The ancient por- 
tion of the Bible ceases to be the dim, far-off re- 
cord it has heretofore appeared; light gleams all 
along its pages; its actors live and move before 
us; we become ourselves sharers in the story; 
and the past, for the moment, is vivified into the 
present. 

The confirmation of the truth of the Scripture 
derived from the sculptures of Nineveh is not less 
remarkable. ‘The bas-reliefs on the walls of the 
palaces, now just restored to light after being en- 
tombed for nearly two thousand years, verify per- 
petually the Hebrew Bible. There is still to be 
seen the wild bull in the net mentioned in Isaiah; 
the Babylonian princes in vermilion, with dyed 
attire on their heads, described by Ezekiel; and 
warriors bringing the heads of their enemies, to 
cast them down at the palace gates, as was done 
with the seventy sons of Ahab. ‘There, too, are 
painted shields hung on the walls of besieged towns, 
as we are told by the Jewish prophet he beheld at 
Tyre. There are the forts built over against the 
beleagured city ; the king placing his foot on the 
necks of the captive princes ; and the idols of the 
conquered carried away by victors, precisely as 
described by Hosea and other sacred authors. 
There are also the Assyrian gods, still the same as 
when their portrait was drawn five-and-twenty 
centuries ago—cut from the trees of the forest, 
decked with silver and gold, fastened with nails, 
and clothed with purple and blue. The very star 
to which Amos alludes, is yet on those palace 
walls, above the horned cup of the idol, though 
the worshippers have been dead for thousands of 
years, and though the wild beasts, as predicted, 
have long made their lairs there. 

Even the enormous circumference which Jonah 
gives to the walls of Nineveh, is fully corrobo- 


rest. ‘l'ake my yoke upon you and learn of me;jrated. The three days’ journey of the prophet is 





Of the 2434 individuals thus classified, 162) 


for [ am meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall/still required to make the circuit of the great rains 
find rest to your souls. For my yoke is easy, aud|on the cast bank of the ‘Tigris, for the people of 
were ministers, and 365 were elders. ‘The minis-|my burden is light.” All those who unreservedly | Mesopotamia build their cities as the Hindoos still 


ter whose life was protracted to the longest period |submit to his power, will know Ifim to rule and|construct theirs, First one king erected a palace, 
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ground which grew up a town; then a new mon- | will cause the influence of these to be felt, and to 
arch built one, for fresh air, on the verge of the | be effectual to gather others to the sheep-fold. As 
open country, whither soon followed another town;/a light they shall enlighten; as salt they shall 
and this process was repeated till several couti- |season ; aud as leaven shall they leaven, however) ————= a 

guous cities were decaying and being erected, all |secretly, and hiddenly, and unknown to themselves,| It is probable that the African slave trade was 
passing, however, under the general name, and |till through the mighty working of that Power] never more eagerly carried on than at the present 
covering together an extent of ground which would|which is unfailing, inexhaustible and eternal,|time. Ten vessels, some of a large size, are said 
otherwise be incredible. The light thrown on|“ Sharon shall indeed be a fold of flocks, and the|to have been fitted out for it, at the port of New 
Scripture, the confirmation afforded to the Bible|valley of Achor a place for the herds to lie down| York alone, within the last three months, and to 
by these recent discoveries at Nineveh, is so re-|in, for my people that have sought me.” be now actively engaged in transporting the un- 
markable that it almost seems as if that ancient happy children of Africa to Cuba and the United 


city, after being buried, had been allowed to be | Chidden Wiser than Pasents dn: thelr Onn States. There is no doubt that cargoes of these 
disinterred solely to confound the folly of modern O; poor creatures are landed at different points on the 


we: yinton.—As parents advance in years, children| P°"". aa 
skepticism.” P J : Gulf coast, and are distributed through the cotton 
P & 


\growing older and wiser at the same time, are ete Din wieete | 1 a 
For “The Friend.” jOften led to forget that their parents still regard oe 2S 2 a ye ae 
bauched on this subject, that they gladly connive 


Patient in the Will of God \them as children, and expect the same deference ao a ee : 
I eT aa ‘which they received in former years. ‘To render m, o —- = this lawless trade, and the officers 
How tenderly and beautifully Richard Hubber- iii eaetenh attain ans te anus ee endl an hae the General and State governments in the South, 
thorne, one of the illustrious stock of the early | - salver~demad..* = as Seges seem bent upon screening the participators in it 
Se ee a Senses Gil ob «Ge tt look for respect from others, requires a watch-| 7 — > 5 ae 
Quakers, in writing to Margaret Fell at a time of. al , ‘hs from the penalties of the law. We believe there 
relapsing, and great sorrow in our Society speaks | ful guard over one’s heart and lips. Children are h: iction tak 1 t. of of 
+8 se who kept their inward habitation, being \» haste to set up for themselves; to have their ee ne a ee eo ee 
of those who kept their inward hatitatvon, veins | . Tae , - 1 «| the officers or crews of those vessels that have been 
; ‘a the will of God. viz. “The Truth,’ |°*! ¥4y in everything; and they often think it a ; ae 
patient in = = of = he = 7 , aie hardship that their parents will insist upon taken with slaves on board and carried into a 
says he, *‘ will work through it all. ‘Though the|= °° : = er _ :. sos sal 
es os ani: dams up in floods at present yet being the judges of what is best for them to have moe port. By eae rae of oa « 
ewoctly doth the water of life flow, and pleasant|°F 20. The daughter just blooming into youth,| 0) ¥it. were brought, it was ruled that it must be 
streams are drunk of by those who keep patient | but still dependent on her parents, tosses her head,|°'P deh thn aaailin acne aad i 
in the will of God; and life, power and glory are ‘pouts and frowns when her judicious mother res- Ae ot a _ Pe ia a soak wagpicpalins, tsi 
more manifest than ever from the Father.” |trains her passion for dress or amusement. The inte a wie wi a etek ith tho rene 
While reflecting on these consolatory lines, I little Indy has already begua to feel that all her aid th a yore oxi , bef a: ome 
a ical there were seme tn the present day mother’s notions are old-fashioned, and that what thi "t es - ‘dtat al the U. p Sate 
sho, in their measure, could witness to their truth. might have been haw? cin,“ and becoming when aed dan bide tienes at nr 
For ‘He who is unchangeable, remains the same | ber mother os child, is no standard for the ethere hues been captured seen three vessels 
refuge and rest, in straits and in trouble ; the | Present day. _ She would dress as she pleases. with slaves on sane United ra ereicers 
same “fullness of sufficiency” for the tried, af- ee &° om society when she — She and carried into Key Want where by the last ae- 
; s : Me . would choose her own companions an Yr own|- Be 
ficted, dependent, wrestling ones. These may at | a ne ao P ae “* L_ [counts there were upwards of fifteen hundred men 
times feel much stripped, because of the absence | Places of visiting, being well satisfied that she is} ” 4 chien of Ganete ts eae 
of the Beidegveoun of their souls; as well as much ‘ite old enough and wise enough to judge of all a a th pe tal ow ay, ee Se 
distressed and perplexed because of the innova- |these matters for herself. Such little young ladies "The foll wi , : ee baat blished of the 
ns and inroads on this hand, and on that, which 2" to be seen in every circle, and happy is that adherent yen} lhaagd pctagee | <sernqncen iets Saggy: 
tions and inroads on this hand, and on that, which capture and condition of two of these vessels: of 
the third we have not yet received any specific in- 
formation : 
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the enemy has made upon the camp: but never- — mT there a ee ~ a Aud this 
theless I believe there are times when the Lord, she ted 7 Sea ae ile an ea been 
. . *¢ ) oF 8 s ses 
the compassiouate Shepherd of Israel, manifests b ean h mice = 3 ‘ai sb ier acm 
. i e . . rhere aw > s ¥ s > > $ io 
himself to these as a morning without clouds, dis-| me ° 7 a ke strong ber’ oe - nae “eh 
closing “one of the days of the Son of man,” i mmgen a 4 th a mother s heart, and brought 
. ** 8 $ > > * > =) 
wherein they are enabled to present their petitions shame upon her father's name. : 
to Him who heareth prayer, with the precious | Even more common is it to see this early rest- 
; ’ ; -ssnes > setral > : 1S ; 
feeling of his Omnipresence and nearness ; ena- a under aa on the ge of — ~— = 
bled likewise to renew their covenants with a wt ay oe is teens rns 9 midst = 1s 
. ‘ y els > > g > 2 
covenant-keeping, unchangeable God, and also to ar ain a rr r hs —— a oa ma oe aot 
; 5 a . °F Ww 
wt up the Ebenezer with the contrite, humble ac- Ms — a = CEanees «a hedie of 
. ? 3 parewts. e bes a e sobedierce 
knowledgment, “ Hitherto the Lord hath helped.” ats parents. Jule} = See bi enone 
Oh, may these keep watchful, and prayerful, 1D SOCTCt ane - habits w uich, u they a 
and inward, even steadfastly to continue with the ti pean =: sinfal, — offensive - the wishes 
dear Master in his temptations. Then will He at of his too confiding father. A habit of conceal. the visit was notagreeable. The Lieutenant, unassisted, 
times in their tribulated journey, not only cause ment, even in little things, leads him to feel that] boarded the vessel, and was no sooner on her bulwarks 
‘ “ - a » ‘= , a é . - é = 
his peace to flow and abound a their hearts as he may without fear of detection, indulge in those than he waved bis sword, and the men in the boat rained 
ie ee ; . 7 shout, a sig at she was a slaver a ize. The 
“th t h to receive things which he knows to be wrong, and that he|* S!0ut, signal that she was a slaver and'a prise. The 
at there shall not be room enough 0 oreo a ild . h: - r 1 hi g if — l d h k ; moment that the slaves, who had just been driven below, 
it,” but will in the glorious end fulfil his ever- Soule BEVEE BAYS GHOWOS Rime f in, 1a@ he Kept) caught sight of the officer’s uniform (the hatches were 
blessed encouraging promise: ‘ Ye are they which the fear eg get = a eee a — ee grate only,) they o and mo eh 
e a . . a » av ¢ ¢ ‘ zw y. 7 3 “tively kne > a 
have continued with me in my temptations; and OFrpIng of hts ite he lays the foundation for aj hands with jo, awa oe y knew that a 
° : s . si ‘ ad character, and contracts those habits which liverers were at hand. 1e Vessel was at once taken pos- 
I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath | dl a him § Little did he i sesion of by Lieut. Craven, a prize crew put on board 
appointed unto me.” jmey ” mere to — _ Ouse. - “= ne ume | the officers and crew transferred to the Mohawk, and the 
“Though the waters of strife are up at present,” oad when first casting off the reverence he felt in} arque taken in tow. The Mohawk then headed for the 
and scem rudely to assail, “the Lord sitteth upon chile hood, that he was at the same time fitting Florida Keys. . 
the flood: the Lord sitteth King forever.” May himself for a life of disobedience and crime, and} The barque proved to be the Se pret 
’ : ; 5 7 “ZIf ‘ r mi . . ‘clipper of 337 tous. She sailed from New York on the 
' . ot): ae ;,|for a death of misery and shame. In the case of| “''P! a 
ull seek to Him, the unfailing Rock of their | ; ] iz a dauvhter is fulfilled th: 16th of December, 1859, with an American crew, for the 
“tength, to be preserved “ steadfast, unmovable, such @ son and such a daughter Is fulfilled that 


“gee West Indies. She made a good run to St. Thomas, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord, foras- fearful sentence :— where she remained eight days, and then sailed for the 
much as ye hnew that your labour is not in vain | “ The eye that mocketh at his father, and des-|Congo river. She took on board 603 slaves the night of 


: ‘ 1 . ise > his » aveDs » yalley| March 21. She got safely off the coast and had not seen 
inthe Lord.” For these will the God of Israel, piseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the valley a . ' g ey et eo er 
«wh ; ‘ ; his shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat|* Si! up to the day of her capture. 1en they left th 
who still giveth strength and power unto his|""" on Wi I: Ol aba a oe coast the American captain and crew were superceded 
people,” cause pleasant streams yet to flow, and [3 ENE: SO SOs by a Spanish captain and crew, the former then acting 
to be drunk of. even to make such to lie down in| as passengers. The cargo consists of children and young 
’ o make s1 ¢ ' , : el - itiieaateiaa a nine kaolin 

green pastures : and to feed beside the still waters.| 1 hey who have nothing to give, can often afford ae os ee ee ed yo 
> hg through the baptizing and thoroughly relict to others, by imparting to others what they healthy condition ; few cargoes come over in better order 
purging operation of his invincible Holy Spirit, he feel. than this. The negroes since their transfer to the 


The Captured Slaver—The U. S. steamer Mohawk, 
Lieut. Craven, arrived at Key West on the 30th April, 
with the slave barque Wildfire, and a cargo of 520 ne- 
groes. The Mohawk sailed from Key West on the 9th 
ult., on a cruise off the eastern end of the Island of Cuba. 
On the 26th, she came in sight of a suspicious craft. 
She had no name on her stern and showed no colors, 
but in response to the hail of the Mohawk, the American 
flag was run up. Lieut. Craven was not satisfied, how- 
ever, and ordered Lieut. Carpenter to board the craft. 
The remainder of the story we copy from a Key West, 
letter: 

As the boat approached the vessel it was observed 
that no rope was thrown out, and it was evident that 
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shore, seem happy and contented. The sick in hospital 
are getting well under the kind treatment they are re-| 
ceiving. | 

The negroes scem to be perfectly happy and contented, | 
and are singing, clapping their hands and dancing their| 
country dances, at stated intervals during the day. The| 
women are most attractive in person; they are generally 
clean, are slightly tattooed, and have by no means the} 
repulsive looks and manners of our native slave popula- 
tion. They exhibit marked signs of affection for each 
other, and are perfectly overwhelming in their fondness 
with the white children of the Key. 

The Wildfire has a Spanish crew of fifteen men, and a} 
Spanish captain. She has also an American captain, |} 
Rathborn, and eight (Americans). The latter pretended | 
to be passengers, but are probably the American crew of 
the vessel, the barque having a Spanish crew and an 
American crew. 

The Slaver William.—The U. S. steamer Wyandotte 
which has been cruising off the coast of Cuba, on the 
Sth inst., captured the barque William, off the Isle of 
Pines, with tive hundred and fifty negroes on board. 
They brought the slaver William with the negroes into 
Key West, which they reached on the 12th. The slaver 
was under command of Captain William Weston, and 
had a crew of twenty-three, all told. The Cuban Cus- 
tom House officer had actually boarded the slaver, with 
a view of obtaining the Captain General’s share of the 
slave money, and was on board the vessel at the time. 
In four hours’ time the whole cargo would have been 
landed safely in Cuba, but for their timely capture by 
the Wyandotte. The negroes were in a horrible condi- 
tion, almost nude, and both sexes huddled together in 
a disgusting manner, the hearty and strong ones beat- 
ing the weak. The sight was most revolting, and the 
smell on the deck of the slaver was horrible. The of- 
ficer of the Wyandotte, who was pat in charge of the 
slaver, reports the sight of the negroes, and the odor 
arising from the slave deck, as most oppressive. The} 
slaver was towed into Key West by the Wyandotte, and 
owing to head winds was detained four days in making 
that place. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrore.—News from England to Fifth mo. 24th. 

In Great Britain, the House of Lords has rejected the 
bill passed by the House of Commons repealing the pa- 
per duty, and the act excited much attention. The vote 
was 193 against 104—showing a majority against the 
government of 89. The vote was preceded by an ex- 
tended debate, in which Lord Lyndhurst and other emi-| 
nent peers asserted the constitutional right of the House 
of Lords to reject the bill, although it was a money bill. | 
Lord Palmerston stated in the Commons that he would) 
move for a committee to examine precedents for the 
course pursued by the Lords, but disclaimed a desire to 
place the two Houses of Parliament in hostility. This| 
action of the House of Lords is mainly to be attributed 
to the opposition of the Times newspaper. It is reported 
that the Ministry will accept the decision of the House} 
of Lords, and retain the tax. 

The Chinese have declined accepting the ultimatum} 
of the French and English, and all the ports in China| 
have, it is said, been blockaded. 

The accounts from Sicily represent that the insurgents 
under Garibaldi had obtained some partial successes} 
over the Neapolitan troops, and that the latter had aban-| 
doned several provinces, including that of Palermo. He 
is said to have been joined by 6000 Sicilians. His force 
was still too small to effect much. Great disorder pre- 
vailed in the Island. 

The Journal of Rome says, that the news from Sicily 
is favourable to the Neapolitan government. 

It is rumored that Great Britain, Austria and Prussia 
had agreed to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman 
empire. 

The Treaty of Zurich has been approved by Sardinia. 

The Liverpool cotton market was dull; prices nomi- 
nally unchanged. Breadstuffs continue quiet. 

Consols are quoted at 95} in the London market. The 
Bank rate of interest has been reduced to 4 per cent. 

Unitep States.—The Mexican Treaty.—The treaty ne- 
gotiated some time since with the “ Liberal” government 
in Mexico, has been rejected by a decisive vote in the 
U. S. Senate. 

The Pacific Railroad.—After much time had been con- 
sumed in the consideration of the bill for the construc- 


stocked with most kinds of merchandize. 





tion of this road, the subject has been recommitted to 
the Select Committee of the House of Representatives, 
which is regarded as equivalent to its postponement for 
the present session. 

The Mississippi River—The N. O. Delta of the 29th 
ult. says that this river was then four feet lower than it 
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was ever known to be previously. It was so low that 
planters were suffering for the want of water, to get rid 
of which has heretofore been their greatest trouble. 

The Cattle Distemper, which for some time past has 
been very destructive in Massachusetts and portions of 
the adjacent States, has mude its appearance in New 
Jersey, and has excited alarm among the agriculturists. 
The disease is described as pleuro pneumonia, and fatal 
in nine cases out of ten. When we consider that there 
are twenty-two millions of neat cattle in the Union, 
whose value and the value of whose annual products are 
estimated at five hundred millions of dollars, we may 
easily imagine the grounds for apprehension if this dis- 
order should become general. Governor Deniston, of 
Ohio, has appointed a committee to visit the infected 
districts in New England, and report on the history of 
the cattle plague, and the means used to cure it, and 
prevent its spread. 

California.—San Francisco dates to the 18th ult. have 


| been received by the overland route. Several Americans 


having been killed by Indians at Miller’s station on Car- 
son river, a company of 105 mounted men under the 
command of Major Ormsby went in pursuit of the na- 
tives, by whom it was supposed the murders had been 
committed. On the 12th, they came upon a band of In- 
dians, but falling into an ambush, were overpowered by 
them, and only forty-eight of the whole party escaped. 
The Indians on the eastern slope of the mountains are 


extending north into Oregon, and westward into the 


interior of Utah.—The San Francisco market was over- 
The value of 
the grape crop of California, for the year 1860, is esti- 
mated at $6,000,000. 

New York.—Mortality last week,367. The increase of 
the slave trade, and the fact that all the vessels engaged 
therein appear to have cleared out of the port of New 
York, begin to attract attention at Washington. The 
New York Leader says, “* We believe we do not over- 
state the matter in announcing that an average of two 
vessels each week clear out of our harbour, bound for 
Africa and a human cargo.” 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 192. 
temperature of the Fifth month was 64.33. The highest 
temperature 87°, and the lowest 47°. The average of 
the mean temperature of the Fifth month for the past 
seventy-one years has been 62.63. The lowest during 
that period was in 1848 when it was only 51.75; the 


The average 


) highest in 1802, when the Fifth month had a mean tem- 


perature of 71°.—According to the report of the En- 
gineer, the amount of water pumped at the different 
water-works of the city during the Fifth month, was 


| 595,425,955 gallons, being a daily average of 19,207,288 


zallons.—The gas pipes from the city works are now 
extended so far to the north that some buildings on the 
Wissahickon are lighted by gas, to reach which the gas 
has been conducted through about seventeen miles of pipe. 

Tornadoes.—On the 30th ult., a tornado carrying de- 
struction with it, swept along the line of Armstrong and 
Clarion counties, Pa., causing heavy losses of life and 
property. Many houses and barns were blown down ; 
six or eight persons were killed, and a much larger num- 
ber injured.—On the night of the 3d inst., a tornado 
passed over the eastern portion of lowa and north-west- 
ern Illinois. The towns of Camanche, Iowa, and Al- 
bany, IIl., were destroyed. At the former, thirty-two 
dead bodies had been taken from the ruins, and there 
were others still buried under them. At Albany, a num- 
ber of lives were lost, and many wounded, some seriously. 
The course of the tornado was almost due east from the 
Mississippi to Rock river. Scarcely a house or barn in 
the direct track of the wind, which was half a mile in 
width, was left standing. A despatch from Chicago 
states that the total loss of life is not under sixty, beside 
which many persons were fatally injured. 

Senator Sumner.—On the 4th inst., Charles Sumner, of 
Massachusetts, addressed the U. S. Senate on the bill 
for the admission of Kansas. This was the first occa- 
sion on which he has spoken at much length since the 
personal outrage and injury inflicted upon him four 
years ago. He denounced slavery with much earnest- 
ness, as a great social, moral, and political wrong, essen- 
tially barbarous and aggressive, and at war with civi- 
lization and religion, and declared his conviction that 
the sacred animosity between freedom and slavery can 
only end with the triumph of the former. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 

A Friend is wanted to fill the station of Governor in 
the Boys’ department of this Institution. 

Application may be made to NatHan SHarpiess, Con- 
cord, Pa.; Samuet Hities, Wilmington, Del.; James 
Emuen, West Chester, Pa.; or Tuomas Evans, Philad. 

Twelfth mo., 1859. 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Fallsington, 
Bucks county, Pa., on the 17th ult., Isaac S. Eastaury 
to Marranna, daughter of Hannah C. Haines, all of the 
above-mentioned place. 


———_—_—_$_$_$_—*—$_—>_—_—______——_—_———— 


Diep, at his residence near Pennsville, Morgan coun- 
ty, Ohio, on the 2d of Fifth month, Witttam Fourkg, in 
the fifty-fifth year of his age; an esteemed member of 
Pennsville Monthly Meeting. This dear Friend, having 
yielded to the tendering visitations of Divine Grace, and 
submitted to bear the yoke and cross of Christ, experi- 
enced that circumcision of heart in the Spirit that pre. 
pared him for usefulness in the church. Being firmly 
established in the truths of the gospel as professed by 
Friends, he felt it to be his duty to labour for the sup- 
port of all our doctrines and testimonies. He was en- 
dued with a clear judgment in relation to the affairs of 
the church, and sought to promote its welfare in the 
spirit of love and meekness. Often mourning over the 
many departures from primitive purity, he yet frequently 
expressed an unshaken confidence, that the broken frag- 
ments would be gathered, even to the building again of 
Zion. He was faithful in the attendance of our religious 
meetings, though often in very feeble health, and when 
no longer able to get to them, he said to some Friends, 
“My heart is often with you during meeting hours. I 
want you to persevere and be faithful in this great pri- 
vilege of assembling together to worship Almighty God.” 
“It (alluding to Pennsville meeting) has been a precious 
meeting to me for many years. If anything should be 
permitted to disturb the harmony, look unto the Lord 
and not unto man. Man may lead into the wilderness, 
but the Lord will lead to heaven. Oh, the love that I 
feel for you all! I cannot express it. Yes, my love is 
to all, and my prayer is, that all may come to the know- 
ledge of the ever blessed Truth. That they may feel, 
what I, through mercy, do feel. Oh, the undisturbed 
joy and peace, which I enjoy! Even at the dead of night, 
my soul is filled with thanksgiving and praises to my 
dear Redeemer, in that He has condescended to remove 
the load of sin and transgression from me, and to receive 
such a poor, unworthy object as | am.” He had pre- 
viously passed through bitter conflict of spirit, doubt- 
ing the genuineness of some of the religious exercises, 
which he had believed himself called to. But by lying 
low, as at his Master’s feet, whom he desired above all 
things to serve, he was enabled to triumph over all; 
saying, “I feel His everlasting arm thrown around, to 
support me at night, and to raise me up in the morning, 
Oh, the joy that I feel in my faith and hope in the Lord. 
There is no good—nothing permanent to rely on, but the 
religion of our Lord. I feel entirely willing to give up 
all into His hand—to do with me as He may see meet; 
that whether I should never pass out of these walls 
again, or should remain some time longer with my be- 
loved family and friends, ‘thy will, not mine be done.’” 
He continued in this peaceful state for some time, often 
recounting the favours conferred upon him. On the 
morning of the 27th of Fourth month, he was attacked, 
while eating, with a slight paralysis, which rendered 
articulation difficult. Requesting to be laid on the 
couch, probably (as he observed) for the last time, he 
said, “I had looked a little toward getting out again, 
but I accept this little warning, as another favour, to let 
me know that my end is near.’ To his little daughter, 
he said, “ Dost thou know thy father is going to die? 
Come close to me, my dear. Thy father is going to die, 
and go to heaven. Dost thou know what heaven is?” 
After describing it, he said, ‘ Would not that be glo- 
rious? Yes, it seems as if I see the beautiful pearl gates 
open to receive me. I want thee to come there. Be a 
good child, be kind and gentle to all.” Requesting the 
rest of his children to be called in, he spoke separately 
to them in a very tender and appropriate manner, and 
then expressed great peace in committing all that was 
dear to him, into the hands of the Lord, confidently be- 
lieving they would be cared for. After remaining some 
hours quiet, it became apparent there was something 
yet resting on his mind, and on being asked what trou- 
bled him, he said, “I want to see my sister, (an only 
sister whom he dearly loved.) I want you all to pray 
for me, that I may be enabled to give her up.” Ina short 
time after, he said, “ Whether she should come or not, 
I have become entirely willing to leave all to the Lord.” 
Much of the time after this, he suffered greatly, often 
desiring the end to come, but craving patience to walt 
the Lord’s time. After a suffering night, on the morn- 
ing of the 2d of Fifth month, he said, “ My suffering will 
soon be over,” and shortly after he quietly passed away 
without sigh or groan, as though falling into a sweet 
sleep, leaving to his bereaved family and friends the full 
assurance that he has passed from a world of suffering 
to a glorious immortality, 
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